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VOLUME III NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1936 NUMBER §5 


“SONLY TO PLEASE MYSELF’’ 


ERTAIN poets, their eyes dreamily luminous, will proclaim the fact 
that they write “only to please myself.” This is supposed to con- 
vince the listener that they are possessed of the noblest ideals of the 
artist. In a special sense it does. But there is too often a blandness in 
the assumption from which could be inferred either a lack of under- 
standing or sincerity. Any writer, as an artist, should primarily please 
himself: he should be the best critic of his work and its best expositor. 
It is vitally important that he should be wholly satisfied with his achieve- 
ment. And, then, if he is? Well, the poet who keeps his poem hidden 
from all eyes and actually destroys it is sufficiently rare to merit a place 
as a side-show curiosity. Emily Dickinson? Yes, but somehow we 
have never escaped the suspicion that she died with the hope that her 
work would be given the audience it rightly deserved. The mere fact 
of its survival proves she did not take the finally conclusive action of 
destroying it. Obviously she did not want plaudits she could overhear; 
nevertheless she at least provided for the possibility that she might con- 
tinue to live in her poetry. On the other hand, if she had been writing 
with no eye toward any potential audience, she would have doubtless 
had the wisdom to destroy her manuscripts. Concern with personal 
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trivia is of no moment to any other and when the poet deals with such 
it is true he can only be writing to please himself. 

Some clarification may be had by distinguishing between the pri- 
mary and the secondary purpose of writing. Secondarily poets, with 
such few exceptions they need not be considered, do write for an audi- 
ence. The latter may be small or large but since poetry after all is visible 
language it inherently must be composed for more than the creator. The 
poet, if he were only writing for himself, would rest content if he kept 
no record of his poem save in his memory. Even then he would doubtless 
succumb at some time to the urge of reciting it to some one person or 
group instead of to the trees of a wilderness. Thus, although he may 
never have any audience particularly in mind when he writes, and to 
which he deliberately addresses himself, some potential audience generally 
exists as an inherent necessity. 

How little or how much compromise can and should justly be made 
between the poet and the publicist in one person must be determined by 
the individual. Certainly too much sacrifice of the poet’s true function 
for the purpose of popular appeal proves disastrous. The Ella Wheeler 
Wilcoxes and the Edgar Guests may be able to fill innumerable filing 
cabinets with fan letters without thereby increasing their poetic statures 
one whit. He, who has never had a line in print, may far overtop many 
whose names appear in a plethora of publications. But as Professor Mc- 
Cole maintains in his article in this issue, the function of poetry is con- 
cerned with communication. We must then tip the scales to produce 
that neat balance between what we can communicate in trueness to our- 
selves and what must be discarded since it only plays for popularity at 
the price of integrity. Again there must be middle treading on the 
poet’s part between the evil of catering on one hand to an entirely un- 
discriminating multitude and on the other to an esoteric group. The 
first course is bedeviled by commercialism or vanity; the latter shows 
the greater fault of intellectual snobbishness. 

This is usually an abstract problem and for the majority more prop- 
erly belongs in the field of theory than of practice. (Parenthetically it 
might be added that it is generally advisable for the poet actually writing 
to keep poetic theory at arm’s distance although powerfully in the back- 
ground.) One meets and solves the issue by accepting the advice of 
Polonius: ‘“‘This above all: to thine own self be true”—advice which is 
more weighty for the artist than almost any other. Thereafter any oc- 
casion to deviate presents itself as a temptation too explicit to go un- 
recognized and, as such, its meeting is purely on the plane of character— 
the possessor of determination and fortitude will not be dismayed. 
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COMPROMISE 


make a compromise 
Oh lords of destiny: 
Instead of king I’ll be a serf, 
And rather than a swinger of the sword 
I’ll take a shepherd’s job. 
Rather than those vainglorious dreams, 
Once held to sing, 
I’ll whisper here, if it may be, 
Of some inconsequential thing. 
I'll take concessions now 
From Fortune’s greasy palm: 
Instead of rare sidereal gems 
I'll have this paltry potsherd hoard; 
Instead of skies and lofty crags 
Or the illimitable dwelling place of plains 
From pole to pole 
I'll take, Oh God forgive me! 
This miserable hole. 
GEORGE FOX HORNE. 


FOUND RING 


This setting for a looted crystal core 
Followed a style and styles will never stay, 
But I am certain that some yesterday 

A woman loved it and I think she wore 
It graciously. Beyond, it tells no more 
Than one pressed petal from a lost bouquet, 
Thin notes of music men no longer play, 

A scent whose essence vanished long before. 


Even the sea falls silent—but who sings 
Within the shell? And though there lurk no kiss 
Upon this stoneless band, there surely clings 
Some touch of tenderness. Thus time’s abyss 
Is always bridged by unremembered things, 
By trinkets strayed and desolate as this. 
BROCK MILTON. 
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REQUEST AT EVENING 


Let all the little masks I wear by day 
Fall like the shadows from my weary face, 
For I would bare to night the disarray 
Of features kept too long in practised place. 
Night will not notice if my eyes stare far 
Beyond the trees outside my window pane, 
Nor wonder that I seek within a star, 
Enough of hope to face the day again. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


WIND-SONG 


I have peace, love and quiet here. 

This little home is bound by dear content. 
But when winds ride against the panes 

This dormant heart rebels, the winds torment. 


Then wake the mad and lovely dreams 
That have for long so still and quiet lain. 
One thought of you upon the wind 
And I long for the danger and the pain. 
MOLLIE MCCOURT. 


NARCISSUS 


Three small brown balls with ruffling, crackling skin 
so thin 
it looked like paper browned with age 
lay in my hand. 
They seemed so far removed in this sere stage 
from all internal craving and demand 
for greening glory gay; 
dead and inert they seemed 
though well I knew that life within them teemed, 
and waited only willing tender care 
to make them say 
wild words of wonder on a winter’s day. 
ELSIE GALBRAITH HOBEIN. 
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AT ARAN 


Softly break 
Gray-green water, 
Chant your dirge 
For Aran’s daughter. 


Spray white blossoms, 
Let them cover 

One who trusted 

A false lover. 


But when night falls 
Black and grim, 
Cease your keening, 
Speak to him! 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


OF THE TIME BEFORE 


There was nothing there 
But an empty hall 
And a lost name 
No one would call. 


There was nothing left 
But a dusty stair 

And (caught in a crevice) 
A golden hair. 


There was nothing now 
Of what had been 
Save a yellow leaf 


The wind blew in. 


Plucked from the maple 
Standing, still, 
By the empty house 
On the quiet hill. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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THE PETALED FIRE 


None had a tenderer prayer 

Nor holier right to pray 

Than they, 

The chosen Twelve (close-gathered there 
In intimate last sharing of His board) 
Who pleaded, “Lord, 

Leave us not desolate, but stay!” 


Yet He, 

The ever-loving and the gentle-willed, 
Who once had stilled 

In pity to their plea 

The tempest-tumult over Galilee, 

Now firmly facing His Own agony 
Could brave a bitter no: 

“It is expedient for you I go.” 


Not then, not then, 

In that most bleak denial and farewell 
Could those poor men 

With pained surmisal and imperfect ken 
Perceive the greater good. 

But later, when the petaled Fire fell 
Within the cenacle, they understood. 


So when in gloom, 

Sad supplicant, my soul, your onesies darken, 
Yielding no word 

Nor sign responsive to your tears’ demand, 
Retire and watch and hearken 

In holy resignation’s upper room. 

There silence will be stirred 

By pentecostal breath and fiery bloom; 

There will the Paraclete be heard 

And you will understand. 


CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


FIREPLACE 


I cannot tell what things these eyes discern 
Within the magic province of the fire. 

What golden fancy or what bright desire 
Enchants these watchers, or what ghosts return, 
I cannot say. I see the beechwood burn 

In ruddy splendor. I shall not inquire 

What visions these entrancing flames inspire: 
These are the things no mind must seek to learn. 


Yet I am grateful transiently to be 
A part of this reflective company. 
They celebrate unknowingly tonight 
A strangely beautiful and ancient rite, 
Beholding in the marvel of the flame 
A splendid mystery without a name. 
RALPH FRIEDRICH. 


IN NOMINE PATRIS 


Like flowers of fire the bright words shine 
On the quiet night when I make God’s sign 
Til out of my prayer there blooms a light 
To blind the body and rend the sight. 


The time is a seed to crack and spread 

In an arbor of radiance over my head 

Hanging globes of scarlet and grapes of gold— 
Hesperian harvests these dull lips mold. 


In the throb of light beats the pulse of God 
As word by word and pod by pod 

I split the darkness and blaze the bloom 
Of Heaven glimpsed in my little room. 


A child may say them, a child may know 
This fiery miracle my glad lips flow 
As mystic gardens gleam gold and red 
Into the midnight over my bed. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 
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INTERLOPERS 


Small, eager forms around my lily-pool, 
Intrusive fingers test the water’s cool, 

While shouts of joy ring out at flashing fin, 
Or clumsy paddling of the terrapin. 

Small, tilted noses sniff the pinks and phlox 
Emerging from the terracing of rocks. 


How can I grudge this childish unrestraint, 

These self-invited presences? Complaint 

Is too ungracious. Memories may fix 

Themselves for grown-up years and play strange tricks, 
Transform my rock-bank to a cliff, and make 


My lily-pool remembered as a lake. 
BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


THE BRIGHT HILL 


I shall forget the valley pale with cold, 

Crowded with fears, 

Where grief and I have sown in graveyard mould 
Our poisoned years; 

Now I shall climb the hill bright-grassed with gold 
Done finally with tears. 


I shall take grief’s hand, I shall lead her away 

To some brave height 

Where long sunlight holds the full length of day 
Til reluctant light 

Breaks from the high grassed rim in golden spray 
Over the brimming cup of utter night. 


O sunlit hour of victory, I dare 

Darkness defy! 

Upon this hill courage if anywhere 

Burns clear and high— 

My soul flames white, exultantly aware 

Of light transcendent wherein grief shall die. 
NINA ALMIRALL ROYALL. 
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CERTAIN SCIENTISTS 


With microscopic diligence they peer 
Into the heart of everything, and miss 
Nothing except the soul, and never hear 
The mirth of God at their analysis. 

OTTO FREUND. 


THE SISTER TOLD ME 


In a children’s ward, my sister 

Is busy all the day, 

Moving among the little white beds 
To help or heal or pray. 


Sometimes at night (she told me) 
She has a happy dream; 

She wanders by a river 

Where bluest waters gleam. 


She walks awhile, half-doubting; 
And then, with wonder mild, 

She finds in the hollow of her arm 
Nestling, a tiny child. 


Round her ten thousand flowers 
Are scenting all the air; 

And butterflies go winging, 

And birds are everywhere. 


Awhile she stands enchanted 
By the glory of the place, 
Gazing with deepening rapture 
On the little upturned face. 


And then for miles she carries him 
Through meadow, wood, and town; 
But it’s always in a manger crib 
That she lays him gently down. 
CHARLES BALLARD. 
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MAYING 


We went Maying, you and I, 
When all our days were young. 

We watched a purling stream slip by 
Small trees where blossoms hung. 


Today, when meeting face to face, 
We gravely smile and bow; 
We who have left that Maytime place 
Can never find it now. 
DOROTHY CALLAWAY. 


ACRE OF LONELINESS 


No woven grass beneath your heel, 
No deeply hidden root, nor stump, 
No humming wing-tipped winds reveal 
A liquid brook, a lilac clump. 


No wind, nor rain nor silence stands 
Beside you as you stand alone 

Where hours come on ghost-born hands, 
And every hour drops like stone. 


And every stone builds up the wall 
That shuts your acre from the rest, 
Til swollen in your throat, the call 
That shatters rock, dies unconfessed. 
RAIN ROLLINS. 


IN LIEU OF FLOWERS 


Rather would I send you 

Drugging sweetness 

Wrung from the orchids of my hours; 
Wild, scented essences. 

Distilled from winds on walks 

Across the fields. 

These to tell how often your presence 
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Still captivates my mind, 
As taut remembrance of your hand in mine 
Clings at my heart. 


Yet these I cannot bring 

Because I came to you too late. 
Or was it but too soon? 

Or did it matter when I came? 
Whatever be the truth, 

You carry now a heavy memory 
I neither share nor understand. 
He, without knowing, 

Weighs down my arms, 

Robs my proffered garlands of a loved reception 
Smothers their perfume so that 
They tell you nothing. 


But take them still, 
Dry fallen offerings to your image 
Although you find them 
Hectic, brittle, meaningless, 
Yet they were flowers fresh and sweet with love 
Before they left my hands. 
SAMUEL D. MCCLELLAND. 


I FLEE FROM BEAUTY 


I flee from beauty of the thousand swords, 

Beauty that wounds, and will not let me rest; 

Her shadow on the hills, her singing words 

Down autumn winds, her challenge in the west. 

I flee from beauty with her gift of pain, 

Seeking to walk in dim tranquillity, 

Content to touch no shining heights again 

If from those following steps I may be free. 

But on a sudden down the wintry sky 

I see Orion wheeling into spring, 

And swift my heart leaps to an ancient cry, 

My hands uplift an old, old offering, 

And once again I know, while man draws breath, 

Beauty must be, and pain and love and death. 
SUSAN MYRA GREGORY. 
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OLD FOLKS’ BALL 


I know what people say— 
“Those old fools dancing there!” 
My feet make heavy way, 
I know what people say. 
We ought not, dear, be gay— 
There’s silver in our hair;, 
I know what people say— 
“Those old fools dancing there!” 


But really, these feet glide 
To songs that grow with years. 
Fond memories abide 
(But really, these feet glide!) : 
A bridegroom and a bride, 
Through laughter and through tears— 
But really, these feet glide 
To songs that grow with years. 


ALBERT EISELE, 


TO MY DAUGHTERS 


Never be sorry you were given breath! 
Even when you are older and have felt 
The teeth of disappointment and of death. 
Bone of my bone, be glad that you have dwelt 
In a world that holds high beauty in its clasp. 
Heed not the dark destroyers of your faith: 
Beauty lies waiting for your hands to grasp. 
Though sometimes it may seem to be a wraith 
Still shall your fingers find it of such stuff 
That as you touch, it will pervade your blood 
Like wine; that tenancy will be enough 
To make you glad! and you shall call it good. 
Thus compassing divinity within 
All lovely things will claim you for their kin. 


EDNA LIVINGSTON. 


NOVEMBER 


Within her room 

A woman sits, 

Who might be stone— 
And yet she knits, 
And cocks her head 

As though to hear 
Familiar foot-falls 
Coming near. 


November sighs, 

The winds redouble, 
Oak-leaves rustle 

On the stubble; 

And in the grate 

The pale flames lick 

A charred, half burnt, 
Crumbling stick. 


November rasps, 
November bristles, 
It lifts the gravel, 
It whirls the thistles. 
And in her room 
A woman sits, 
Who might be stone— 
And yet she knits. 
SOPHIE HIMMELL. 


HIGH TOWERS 


Oh praise the dream, be it forever praised! 
Be glad divine unrest pervades the day; 
Flaunt latent fancy, like a standard raised 
Let it soar upward from material clay. 


Repress no aspiration, or spirit mazed 


Will never find the heaven of its way. 
Man’s lofty shafts and monuments and spires 
Are Jacob’s ladders to his heart’s desires. 


ALBERTA MCMAHON SHERWIN. 
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LESSON FROM NATURE 


Now as the mottled moccasin 
Perennially throws off her skin, 
A gossamer of cellophane 
Abandoned to the wind and rain, 
I shall divest myself of grief. 


Take with it, wind, the faded leaf 

Of memory so far away 

Til as the subtle one, I may 

Forget which river-bank or wood 

Transformed my woe to fortitude. 
LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY. 


EVENING FAST—(A WIFE SPEAKS) 
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This keen, stark hunger in my finger-tips 

Amazes me, who thought that only lips 

Of early love could know such urgency 

To touch beloved flesh—thus transiently 

Caught up from earth’s dim dustiness, and winging 
A starry way, with pulses singing . . . singing! 


I only crave to touch your cheek, your hand, 

With whose long clasp my woman’s soul has spanned 
Fear-haunted depths of weakness, and at length 
Come quietly to the blessed bourne of strength. 


But you are tired! Despite the lamp’s soft grace, 
A dull mask of fatigue obscures your face; 

And, reading tranquilly, you rest—and so 

My vow is taken: this I will forego! 


Yet there is recompense. For sometimes you, 
Strong though you are, and bold, are needy, too, 
And reach across the pool of lamplight there 
To satiate your fingers in my hair! 

LUCILE HARGROVE REYNOLDS. 
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NIGHT IN A HOSPITAL 


These are the days of undivided grief, 

These the unending nights of graceless sorrow, 
When each reluctant hour, never brief, 

Falls dully on the pathway of tomorrow. 


The hands lie idle and the wind of chaos 
Sweeps the dim brain with cataclysmic force. 
Darkness and unregenerate fears betray us 
To dubious battle with death’s torrent course. 


The spirit wearies of this heavy stressing 

Under the impact of relentless pain. 

But morning sunlight comes, unfailing blessing, 

Which lifts the heart to fight for life again. 
CHRISTIE JEFFRIES. 


WILD HORSES 


Never again a wild nag on the prairie 

To court the little brown mare in the grass; 

No click of small hooves bounding from the sorrel 
To rendezvous in sheltered mountain-pass. 


Never a swift, mad stallion in the coulee 
Marking its spoors upon the tortured turf, 
Wheeling about with lusty neigh and whinny, 
Majestic and wild-eyed as plunging surf. 


No gleaming teeth to touch the brown mare’s haunches, 
Nibble its withers, nip its sharpened ears, 

Brush its flank and race it down the canyons 

Sudden as hawks to stoop and sink their spears. 


Oh you may find a mare’s nest in the fable, 
A misty filly loping in wild grains, 
A wide-winged stallion soaring in the ether, 
But never again a wild nag on the plains. 
JOHN LEE HIGGINS. 
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RESTRAINING TOUCH 


Men need not seek too soon to wear a crown, 
But are content to wear a common hat; 
We do not rise in haste to power’s renown .. . 


The men that are in power see to that! 
HAROLD HOLZINGER. 


APPREHENSION 


O let the voices of my children be 

Like warm, full billows flooding over me: 
Let me in the clear consonance be drowned, 
So never to forget the sound. 


Too swift the lovely years will flee away— 
Too soon will come the dreadful empty day 
When I shall hear (and so forever after) 
Only the memory of their laughter. 
MARGARET EVANS. 


THE HALLWAY 


I still can see the hallway brooding; 
Narrow and hushed, I see it well, 

Framing all that I knew of Heaven, 
Framing all that I know of Hell. 


Always I shall be standing frozen 
In Time that has stopped forevermore, 
The meaningless street a far-off rumor, 
Your hand forever upon the door. 


There in the hallway, I shall be standing; 
I shall be staring, numb with grieving; 
And from that hallway, forever, forever, 
You will be going but never leaving. . . 
LOUIS GINSBERG, 
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SONGSTER 


How shall he be heard 
If he sing 
In the wilderness, alone? 
He must beat a fettered wing, 
He must flutter 
Frenziedly, with desperation, 
Ere he utter 
One heart-moving tone! 
And, lest habit comfort bring, 
Hunger must forever haunt this bird 
So that with desire’s exaltation, 
He may sing! 
S.C. N. 


FEMININE CONCESSION 


I think that I shall weave a little cloak 

To hide my lightsome ways while you are near; 

If I can dim these raptures that provoke, 

Your somber heart once more may hold me dear. 
GENNEVA DICKEY WATSON. 


A WEST-BOUND DINER LEAVES THE SLUMS 


The houses, horrid, leaning, beaten places, 

Stretch row on row, and glisten in the rain. 

The asphalt is spattered thick with mud and stain, 

That yesterday was dust. The empty staring faces, 

City-worn and wise and heavy with the traces 

Of things that cramping does, send looks of hate, pain, 

And devil-may-care, and view the slowly-moving train, 

And us inside, with asters in the vases, 

On the white-clothed tables. And now a rim 

Of sky breaks through—we pass a field where goes, 

A farm lad. He waves, and I wave back to him, 

And suddenly am glad that I am one of those, 

Used to knowing when the sap is in the limb, 

How long the bud must swell and where the hazel grows. 
CATHERINE ECKRICH. 
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SONG FOR A HUSBAND 


When I have come, foot-sore, flight-weary, home 

I would not have you, too, return 

As one who, Chief or Follower, had seen 

My self-same earth, my secret seas, my most majestic hills: 
But come in separate unity as one 

Who to predestined haven flies 

From fields afar, from lands unknown, 

Your eyes enlarged past common sight 


With seeings not my own! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


HOME 


A white road winding a green land through— 
Here a scent of primrose, there a stretch of blue; 
A gold gorse burning on a tall hill-crest: 

These will I be seeking when I turn me West. 


A grey mist lifting at a pale dawn’s break, 

A low wind crooning round a reed-rimmed lake, 
A seagull crying over the ocean’s breast: 

These will I be finding when I turn me West. 


A brown thrush singing on a wild rose-spray, 
A daft stream dancing down a wind-swept brae, 
A blackbird calling through an Autumn gloam: 
These will I be hearing when I turn me home. 
LIAM P. CLANCY. 


RECOMPENSE 


God saw me watching Him one winter night 
When He was making silhouettes of trees 
Against a crimson sky. For my delight 

He paused to bid a light, soft-fingered breeze 
Unveil the moon. God found me in the Spring 
Attending on His footsteps, standing by 
Where violets grew, while for my marveling 
He waked from sleep a gold-winged butterfly. 
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For that I loved His work, He came to give 
His touch of beauty where my soul had been 
Long since in need of it; so now I live 
Content to see His quiet work within, 
And sometimes when I watch Him wistfully 
He turns to ask some little help from me. 
SISTER M. GENOVEVA, C.S.C. 


COMMERCIAL POET 


His poems are little mechanical trains 
wound tightly 

with a keyed-up imagination, 

and set upon the safe, shining tracks 
of rime and rhythm, sometimes. 


The, stanzas jangle along briskly— 
a string of bottomless coaches 
filled with tin people. 


Whr-r-r! 
The engine’s run down. 
The train stops dead. 
MARION LANG. 


WORDS ARE TOO DULL (TO F. K. S.) 


Words are too dull to tell the things we knew, 
The tender and the tragic bond that drew 
Your strength to serve my weakness, 

And my youth to aid your failing powers. 
What the hours 

Of comradeship bequeathed us 

Our hearts hold, 

Secure and hid, the spirit’s sifted gold. 


I have not shown my sorrow’s secret hue. 

For love’s dear sake, I make my mourning mild. 

But I am twice bereft in losing you, 

Who were my mother’s mother, and my child. 
ELIZABETH S. ROYCE. 
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AT MUSIC 


What deep nostalgia stirs within the breast 

At music! Then the soul aches outward, gropes 
Toward realms vaguely dimensioned in lone quest— 
But whether of starrier landscapes lost, of slopes 
Ascended anciently toward taller skies; 

Or driven by some prescient homesickness, 

Of country yet unvisited that lies 

Beyond the ultimate dream, we may not guess. 


The soul at music hears its mother tongue, 
Whether of homelands lost or still to be, 
And answers with its longing, though among 
Those golden syllables unhappily 
It can distinguish neither “east” nor “north” 
Nor any word to guide its groping forth. 

ADELAIDE LOVE. 


RELUCTANT PRODIGAL 


I know that Thou hast never turned from me, 
I know that Thou hast never let me go; 

‘That when I am most ignorant of Thee, 

Thou art more near than whiteness is to snow! 
But I have followed close upon the wind, 
Regarding not the compass and the star; 

In blinded ways and devious, have sinned; 
Have made my fate of shattered mast and spar. 


I cannot yet in formal penance kneel 
Among the throng by daily habit led; 
But let me to the outer edges steal 
Of that great light which from Thy throne is shed; 
My slow redemption having thus begun, 
Be as a seedling working toward the sun. 
ERNESTINE PARSONS. 
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BE WARY WITH THE GENTLE 


Be wary with the gentle for they brew 
Strange power in their hearts. Low voices hold 
The strength of mountains, granite under dew. 


Hush, noisy ones, lest your silly clamor be drowned 

In a silence that widens, leaving you stark in the cold, 

By marble doors that are closing without a sound. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


TIMELESS 


Who wanders here a thousand years from now 

Beneath as fragrant and as white a bough 

As this which overhangs my path today— 

Though different be his habit and his way 

Of speech and mind—will feel the stinging scourge 

Of April’s potency, the stabbing urge 

To unattainable and half-sensed goals; 

And lofty thoughts will torture puny souls, 

And men will dream as vainly then as now 

Beneath an aching spring’s too lovely bough. 
ANNE ABBOT DOVER. 


BEST PLATONIST 


He’s the best Platonist of all, the bumblebee 
Flat upon his belly in the rose, 

Tearing and digging; upon his head he goes 
Straight to the heart of beauty zestfully. 


While I who catch the perfume of a flower 
Sudden and perfect, shut my eyes to see 
Beyond the rim of actuality 

If darkness holds the vision of its power. 


Flashed for an instant, we may never hold 
The mystery reborn with every rose anew: 
Why yellow petals in a summer dew 
May break the heart that cannot rend their gold. 
SISTER MARIELLA, 0.S.B. 
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THE POET TO HIMSELF HATH SAID 


CAMILLE McCoLe 


ee IDSITH told his tale, unlocked his word-hoard.” This is sup- 

posedly the first line of the earliest poem we possess in our 
tongue; and although we today know little about the man who wrote it, 
there is something interesting in the fact that our earliest poet, in the first 
line he wrote, recognized the communicative function of his art. He 
told his tale; he unlocked his hoard of rich and ringing words. Parted 
from his kinsmen, in many a mead-hall, Widsith sang of how the high- 
born did him honor and were free of heart in “dealing of rings.” Above 
all, he prided himself, the “Far-Traveller” did, upon being always under- 
stood: though “haughty of heart,” his hearers drank his health because 
his tale was so “clearly said in words” that “‘a better lay listed had they 
never.” 

Thus, the very beginnings of our verse nourished a conviction that 
poetry should have a communicative value; later centuries were to re- 
inforce that conviction until it became a tradition. The fourteenth cen- 
tury saw a young Englishman seated on a palfrey and riding, in the early 
months of the year, down through northern Italy on business for his 
king. And when he returned to his native land to write poetry far 
greater than he had ever written before, he had seen enough of Italian 
verse to admire, above all, its sparkling clarity and lucidity. He would 
write that kind of verse for his own countrymen. Because it is only 
“accordaunt to resoun,” said Geoffrey Chaucer, I will “‘telle yow al.” 

A hundred years later ballad-makers were still singing with the firm 
conviction that all should clearly understand them—that “‘a’ the world 
may plainly see,” as one of them says. And, then, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury Spenser prayed to the “chiefe of nine” that she might help his 
“weake wit” to “blazon broad” his message; at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, commonly thought of as a period dedicated to ob- 
scurity, John Donne was satirizing a writer who “hath beene griev’d to 
be understood!” The Augustan Age could listen, and did listen, to the 
young Pope, not yet the “wasp of Twickenham,” solemnly warning his 
readers against any coxcomb-poct who might try to “mislead our sense.” 
Finally, across even the vast expanses of nineteenth century romantic 
individualism there looms the giant figure of Coleridge with his insist- 
ence that poetry have the communication of pleasure as its immediate 
object, and of moral and intellectual truth as an ultimate end. 

The poet to himself hath said? On the contrary. As I have tried 
merely to suggest by adducing a representative figure from each age, 
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the richest tradition of our poetry has emphasized the poet as talking to 
others, definitely convinced that he has something to say to others, ear- 
nestly desirous of making himself understood by others, and anxious to 
share, as fully as possible, both his ideas and emotions with others. And 
although the present-day tendency toward unintelligibility can be traced 
back in poetic theory to, let us say, Swinburne’s statement that “the 
manner of doing a thing is the essence of the thing done,” or even back 
to the publication of Edward Young’s “Conjectures on Original Compo- 
sition,” still the tendency is a present-day one. Tradition does not sanc- 
tion it. 

The poet to himself says. I mean, of course, the poet of the cult of 
unintelligibility. He gets into a cerebral huddle with himself; he pro- 
pounds riddles to the universe of his own ego and then gives answers in- 
tended to satisfy only his own ego; he holds up a candle to the dark win- 
dows of his gloomy soul and tries to pretend that the windows open upon 
infinity. He is inclined to make a cabala of the commonplace; he fails 
to distinguish between eccentricity and originality; he confuses his own 
jaded appetites with universal human hungers; and even when he does 
have genius, he keeps it, as one critic has remarked, all buttoned up inside 
his own vest. 

In some instances, of course, the results have been ludicrous. Read- 
ers of “The Literary Mind,” for example, will recall Max Eastman’s skil- 
ful lampooning of the more extreme manifestations of this cult. Com- 
menting on one modernist who has even gone so far as to print some of 
his poems upside down, Eastman says that perhaps, after all, such a 
method of printing can be justified for in such poems there is most cer- 
tainly no “danger of anything falling out.” But, as long as these individ- 
ualists are going to ignore the act of verbal communication, he wonders 
why they are not really original while they are about it. Why not have 
a little cross-breeding between plus signs and semicolons? Why not cross 
the minus sign with the colon, introduce a few Spanish question marks, 
mix inks, or anoint their verses as did the Persians? 

Yet, the whole question of unintelligibility in verse has, I think, im- 
plications that we are likely to miss if we merely satirize it as a tendency 
without fully comprehending its insidious effects. For one thing, we can 
no longer ignore the fact that contemporary critics—and critics with 
large followings—have been influenced by the whole school. The poet 
talks to himself. Ordinarily, I suppose, no harm would be done if no one 
were to listen to him—if he were, let us say, to paste his egocentric effu- 
sions on his garden gate. But a large number of our responsible critics 
seem to think that such a poet—with all his unintelligibility, weak logic, 
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and unexpressionisms—really has something important to say. The 
fault, they would seem to argue, lies with us, and not with the poet. He 
is really worth listening to. If necessary, sound critical theory should 
be strained a bit in order to get his message. 

“The reader,” T. S. Eliot insists, “has to allow the images [of a poem] 
to fall into his memory successively without questioning the reasonable- 
ness of each at the moment; so that at the end a total effect is produced.” 
“What has the poet tried to express and how has he expressed it?”—this 
question, says J. E. Spingarn, after drinking deeply at the Croce spring, 
is the only possible approach to the criticism of verse. “The poetical 
meaning is a direct intuition, realized prior to an explicit knowledge of 
the subject-matter of a poem,” adds Allen Tate. Herbert Read implies 
that we are to attribute the non-logical progression of ideas in certain 
poems to the fact that the poet has but thought out his material in an 
unusually intense way! To quote again from Spingarn—“If the ideals 
enunciated by poets are not those which we admire most, we must blame 
not the poets but ourselves... .” Surely, the alert mind should be chal- 
lenged by such statements! 

The cult of which I write has had another harmful effect upon our 
critical standards. It has done much to bring about a confusion be- 
tween obscurity and profundity; between that kind of genuine com- 
plexity that may possibly inhere in subject matter itself, and those myopic 
mists in which certain intensely individual egos sometimes conceal even 
the simple. Such a poet is fond of employing titles that have, at best, 
only the remotest relevancy to his poems. He makes an annoyingly lib- 
eral use of “cryptic” refrains; draws copiously upon abstruse sources; 
listens fervently to his “muse” when she beckons him back through “the 
womb of time” to the beginnings of life in the “primeval mud” of the 
Archzozoic era; perspires with an insane kind of pantheism; or tries to 
establish beyond question his thorough grasp of the Life Forces, by en- 
gaging in an intimate colloquy with his Creator. (The Creator, some- 
how, seems more inscrutable if called Electricity.) 

Finally, in waiving aside the communicative function of verse, cer- 
tain modern poets have often had, my experience leads me to believe, a 
not easily calculated effect upon the attitudes which younger readers 
have acquired toward our poetic tradition as a whole. Wordsworth, for 
example, with all his awareness of deep spiritual beauty, pausing to listen 
to the “soft inland murmur” of the Wye, seems hopelessly outdated by 
Hart Crane’s “Accolade . . . of anonymity” bestowed, by certain steel 
girders, upon New York’s East River. Frost’s “All out of doors looked 
darkly in at him”—what an old-fashioned line this seems to be to the 
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young reader who has in mind Crane’s “the graduate opacities of eve- 
ning.” And who shall say that Eliot’s “sable presbyters . . . clutching 
piaculative pence” does not have a more modern ring than Milton’s “grim 
Wolf with privy paw”? 

Ultimately, of course, tradition will prevail: the tradition which 
has always regarded poetry as a commmunication of values. We may 
philosophize about the poet who talks only to himself. We may even 
attempt to satirize him. But his greatest vulnerability will be made 


manifest, I think, when we merely ignore him. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor—I am happy to learn that the cultural traditions of the 
Church are so much a part of THE CATHOLIC Poetry SociETY OF AMER- 
ica and of its publication, SPIRIT. The immortal Dante showed us how 
magnificently these ideals can be set forth in verse, and I trust your 
organization in fostering genius will imitate his religious spirit. I sin- 
cerely pray that THE CaTHoLic Poetry SociETY OF AMERICA may 
achieve the ambition you express both of literary expression in the high- 
est form and of a firm stalwart Catholic loyalty. With sentiments of 
esteem and encouragement, I am, Sincerely yours in Christ,—Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Archbishop of Laodicea, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

To the Editor—Several things occur to me. . . . Susan Myra Gregory’s 
five sonnets, “I Have No Regrets” are among the few finest things 
you have printed. . . . The book reviews have been frequently too 
paternalistic in attitude; dogmatic conclusions giving none of the evi- 
dence on which they are based. (‘Now take this because it’s good for 
you,” or “Little boys shouldn’t pull girls’ hair’-—WHY?!! We’re old 
enough to know!) 

Couldn’t SPIRIT have one leading poet each issue and present from 
three to five of his poems in a group? I mean all this constructively—not 
in the spirit of finding fault.—Louis Hasley. 

Washingtonville, N. Y. 
To the Editor—As a new member of your Poetry Society I enjoyed the is- 
sue of SPIRIT, July. It was the first one I had seen. .. . There was a sense 
of having read a collection of poetry fairly well integrated in spirit. 
Your magazine seems notable for its lack of smartness and cleverness 
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and experimentalism such as are manifest in many of the smaller poetry 
magazines in this country. If the magazine seems to a stranger to be a 
bit thematic, it also seems of an exceptionally high standard. One 
cannot help applauding the editorial selectivity and its obvious results. 

While I did not gain anything definite in the art of writing, I did 
gain a definite something in spiritual purpose, although such subtle gain 
is too recent to say more about.—F. Gardner Clough. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Song for a Listener, by Leonard Feeney, S. J]. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

This tour de force in triple rhyme ought to silence those querulous 
souls who are always complaining that current Catholic poetry is either 
precious or stodgy, that it is seldom quotable and that it needs a return 
to “the tradition of wit.” Father Feeney, a factor of first rank in the 
Catholic literary impetus in this country, has always adhered to the prin- 
ciple that poetry should contain pith as well as what he himself calls 
“the pretty echo and rebound” of rhyme. In this latest of his song- 
sheaves he not only holds to that tradition, he enhances it. In a pat- 
tern of threes, “Song for a Listener” compresses into the spare compass 
of thirty-three cantos a robust satire, a manifesto of faith and a moving 
bit of autobiography. It knits irony with indignation, indignation with 
pity and all three with prayer. The meter is trim and the knitting 
is adroit. This is an achievement that must certainly add to Father 
Feeney’s fame. 

His tripping rhythms and concentrated sanities produce effects that 
click and register instantly, inviting repetition. Note the stinging in- 
troduction: 

Our tuneless asses cannot climb 
Parnassus, so perhaps it’s time 
For reason to return to rhyme. 


One after another the follies of a dial-twisting and cultist generation 
are doused with the antiseptic of his satire: 
The breath of life from being blown 


Incessant through the saxophone 
Has worn the body down to bone. 


Starvation is the fad in food; 
There is disgrace in amplitude; 
Only the skeleton is wooed. 


The Sanger sisterhoods receive their share of caustic: 
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Miss Tupper’s lecture one attended, 
And Smotherhood one heard defended, 
And one was grateful when it ended. 


Gently scornful at first, Father Feeney at last rebels against the smudge 
and superficiality of a tarnished society and cries a corrective. Thus 
the motif changes and an ancient rally is sounded in a climax worthy of 
Chesterton: 

There is a Holy House of Bread 

Where friends may feast and foes are fed 

And none is starved, none surfeited. 


Where simpletons who suck their thumbs 
Can share the carvings and the crumbs 
With Constantines and Chrysostoms. 


Father Feeney dedicates his book to Daniel Sargent, President of 
THE CaTHOLIc Poetry Society oF AMERICA. But the real clue to the 
intended Listener is found in the stanza beginning “Remember, gracious 
Virgin Mary,” and in the riddle at the end. In truth it is a song for not 
one but many listeners.—C. J. L. 


More Than Bread, by Joseph Auslander. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

Joseph Auslander writes largely in the Keats-Poe-Swinburne tradi- 
tion of versification, skilfully employing alliteration, assonance, the 
smooth line, metaphor and the polished phrase. With the exception of 
his use of metaphor, which is occasionally mixed and fuzzy, he is at all 
times a sure craftsman, capable frequently of such fine lines as these: 

The North plows blue in the puckered fur 
Of beaver and rat and gleaming otter; 


Electric blue flashes the kingfisher; 
Blue flashes the water. 


His expertness, however, does not always protect him against a tendency 
toward wanton word-reveling, as in “April the Shulamite”: “Under a 
stone still steaming with sweet showers, and doves that gurgle golden 
indolence.” 

Mr. Auslander (in his poetry at least) has refused to exploit himself 
for the sake of writing. “I sicken [he says in “Thunderbox’] of pri- 
vate verses and... the pathetic plunder of self.” His gift is mainly 
descriptive. Turning outward as he does upon the great complex, ex- 
terior world, however, he seems paradoxically a poet with nothing to 
write about. There, are perhaps a dozen poems (as a group his best, I 
think) that concern Nature: they show him to be, not intimate with 
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Nature, but felicitous about Nature. And if he shows no intimacy with 
Nature, he shows even less with the city of New York, where he lives. 
I say that, even though one of the best poems in “More Than Bread” is 
“The Towers of New York,” a poem which reveals, however, no social 
awareness and which presents no immediate sensuous experience of the 
city as a throbbing, complex, material organism. Lacking so largely 
these three themes—self, nature, and society—Mr. Auslander writes far 
too many poems about poetry and poets. At least fifteen must be 
placed in this category, some bad, some good, a few very good. But 
even though their standard is high, the fact that they represent so much 
vicarious experience detracts from our belief in the poet’s grasp on 
reality and in the compelling power of his theme. Never profound, the 
poems in “More Than Bread” are always intelligently conceived and writ- 
ten with a sureness that is occasionally brilliant. 

Master, take these lines written 

By love’s impetuous art: 

The minor lute-string smitten, 

The hand upon the heart. 
This self-appraisal at the end of Mr. Auslander’s stanzas for A. E. 
Housman is in many ways a fair one.—L. H. 


Landscape with Figures, by Lionel Wiggam. New York: The Viking 
Press. $1.75. 

Mr. Wiggam has written some of the most undeniably authentic 
lyric poetry of our generation. One despairs trying to understand how 
a poet so young can have achieved the calm, penetrating and sharp in- 
sight that characterizes so many of the pieces here presented. Genius is, 
perhaps, too facile a solution, but is, probably, the only one. It is Lionel 
Wiggam’s supreme achievement that he has not permitted the potentially 
degrading environment of his life to dull his vivid clarity of vision. 

Wiggam has absorbed the fundamental experiences that every sensi- 
tive young poet takes in the headiness of spring, the delirium of love, the 
mixed feelings at “growing up,” the wonder at death and its significance 
for life, etc. They are all elemental and universal experiences. More 
credit to him, therefore, that they come forth from his personal crucible 
in a way that renders many of them startlingly new. For intense, clear- 
eyed freshness, utterly devoid of sham or meretricious adornment, is the 
consistent mark of his best poems. But this carries with it a correspond- 
ing fault that is his poetry’s greatest defect: it is clear-cut, straightfor- 
ward, surface-brilliant, but tends to lack an inner substance that would 
justify such an exterior. Numbers two and five of “Personal Scene” are 
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excellent examples of what is meant. Very many passages of “Time to 
Reflect” are afflicted with the same fault and definitely seem to be 
“juvenalia” (if one can use the term of so young a poet) that more wisely 
should have been suppressed. 

In the first section, “Personal Scene,” Wiggam is at his best. For 
there, one is content to let him, unchallenged, retail surface events in 
his superb manner. But in the second section, “Conclusions,” he tries 
to grapple with the ultimate significance of life. And he concludes 
that man is as devoid of inner meaning and content as an ear-sounding 
sea shell. That is a poor start for poetic growth. The years, it can be 
hoped, will bring him true insight.—G. K. 


Hill Garden, by Margaret Widdemer. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Incorporated. $2.00. 

“Hill Garden” is another rebuke to the idiosyncratic school of poets. 
In a literary atmosphere fogged with affectations, Margaret Widdemer 
has kept her thinking clear and her craft uncompromised. She holds to 
standards that have resisted erosion. Integrity tells; and these new 
poems, though fewer than fifty, will have a measurable effect wherever 
nobility in verse is still esteemed. 

There will be perfunctory discussions of this important volume in 
reviews of a certain type. One has already appeared—a tepid com- 
ment tucked away in an obscure corner of one of the metropolitan liter- 
ary supplements. This was to be expected. Revolt from tradition is 
still the vogue, be it ever so vapid. The reviewer must be smart, he 
must be “advanced” at all costs. The galloping Zeitgeist leads the literati 
a merry chase, and no time is left for excursions of a serener spirit. Due 
deference, of course, will be paid to reputation. But the hastiest skim- 
ming is deemed adequate for any author so outmoded as to mention, as 
Margaret Widdemer does, that 

. . « all God’s immortal things 
Still go silently. 

What the obscurantists are quick to sense, but do not wish to ac- 
knowledge, is the reverence, the lift of faith, whereby the Margaret 
Widdemers lay hold of truth and beauty. But reverence is “reaction- 
ary” and religious faith “an anachronism.” So the critic who troubles 
himself about such attitudes incurs the risk of “losing face.” He prefers 
to run with the pack. Art is violated and critical conscience dulled. 

All the more honor, therefore, to Margaret Widdemer. Happily in 
this, her eighth book of poems, she has grounded herself so securely upon 
tested sanctions that the book is its own imprimatur.—C. J. L. 
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For CHRISTMAS 


LIKE MERCY, 
THE QUALITY OF GENEROSITY 
BLESSES BOTH WHO GIVE AND RECEIVE. 


IN YOUR PARTNERSHIP 
OF GENEROSITY, 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 1936, 
INCLUDE 


SPIRIT 


YOUR GIFT THEN WILL HAVE A TRIPLE BLESSING 

—FOR YOURSELF; FOR YOUR FRIEND, MULTI- 

PLIED BY SIX; AND FOR THE PUBLISHERS OF A 

MAGAZINE OF VERSE WHICH HAS WON A PLACE 
AT THE TOP. 


FOR ANY PURSE—SUBSCRIPTIONS: ONE YEAR, 
$2.00; TWO YEARS, $3.50; THREE YEARS, $5.00. 
NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE FOR FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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